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the 
superior 
student 


THE NEWSLETTER OF THE INTER-UNIVERSITY COMMITTEE ON THE SUPERIOR STUDENT 


THE CREST AND SPRAY 


66 E must conceive of the gifted,” wrote 

Dean K. Roald Bergethon of Brown 
University, “as the crest and spray of a pyramidal 
wave rather than as the apex of a cone built in 
layers. What is done for the gifted must also be 
done for a fairly large group below and around 
them.” 

In American higher education, what has 
been done for the gifted has often been done, 
in a very real sense, for the whole university 
community. Where honors programs have been 
soundly established, their influence has been felt 
by students outside the program, their stimulus 
has been evident in the morale of faculty mem- 
bers, their effect has been perceivable in the 
tone and standards of campus life. 

Into his dormitory or fraternity, the superior 
student brings a list of stimulating honors books, 
a set of provocative discussion issues from his 
honors colloquium, and often an example of 
scholarship and respect for the intellect that 
must influence his companions. His knowledge 
and his values have an impact on campus organ- 
izations and campus activities. His questions and 
his arguments brighten classroom discussions. 
He sets a standard for others to follow. 

At universities where the honors program is 
confined to the College of Arts and Sciences, its 
standing on campus is evident in the number of 
students from other colleges who press to be in- 














cluded in Arts and Science honors courses. An engineering student boasted 
not long ago that he roomed with an honors student and “I read all the 
books he reads.” At the University of Colorado, one party in a recent elec- 
tion for student government endorsed the honors program in its platform 
and proposed that it be expanded. At the University of New Mexico, stu- 
dents voted to award activity points for honots work in choosing candidates 
for a sophomore honorary society. 


For faculty members, the opportunity to confront the best young 
minds in the give and take of small groups and in individual conferences 
is a stimulus and a challenge. The honors faculty member often feels the 
need for deeper scholarship and more thorough preparation, and this is 
reflected in his teaching outside the honors program. He often returns to 
his regular classes with new enthusiasm and demands better performance 
from his students. He tends to re-examine his customary teaching methods, 
to attempt innovations and to find that the techniques that work with 
honors students can be used to improve the teaching of others. 


A number of honors faculty members have reported that their honors 
experience led them to put greater emphasis on source material, to rely less 
on textbooks and to introduce more variety into their reading assignments. 
They said they were revising their examinations and quizzes to reduce the 
number of questions that called for memorized answers and to include more 
questions that required the student to synthesize his knowledge and to think 
his way through problems. 


The influence of an honors program on students and faculty can be 
reflected in the total character of a campus and in the values of student life. 
This is especially true when the size of the program reaches a certain critical 
mass and the program is clearly visible within the academic community. In 
this circumstance, an honors program can act as a counter-balance to super- 
ficial student activities and the preoccupation with big-time athletics. It 
can serve as a symbol and a reminder of what an education means and what 
a university is for. The advantages of a more intellectual climate on campus 


are shared by all the students. 


Those who base their case for an honors program on the benefit it will 
bring to the superior student alone will invariably meet resistance from 
budget-conscious university administrators. Many a dean will balk at the 
notion of using scarce funds for a program that is only expected to benefit 
three or four per cent of his students. A broader approach, emphasizing the 
spillover effects of honors, is essential. An honors proposal must be pre- 
sented, not as an investment in a few students, but as an investment in the 
total quality of the university. In the world of higher education, such in- 
vesments have been returning rich dividends in many parts of the nation. 








the vital 
ingredient: 


SUPERIOR TEACHERS 
FOR SUPERIOR STUDENTS 


By Walter D. Weir 


Acting Director of Honors 
University of Colorado 


F budgetary difficulties often loom 
large in programs for the superior 

student, the greatest problem is that of 
stafing them. Programs for the superior 
student require exceptionally imagina- 
tive scholar teachers, and this at a time 
when the available supply of college 
teachers is growing thin. Insofar as an 
honors program entails small classes it 
demands teachers with special abilities 
in leading discussions. 

The successful lecturer is by no means 
always a good conference leader; his very 
success as a lecturer may prevent him 
from being able to assume the role of 
group leader. While the successful lec- 
turer dramatically illustrates the power 
of a mind at work, it is the function of 
the conference leader to develop this 
power in his students. 

When placed in a conference situa- 
tion, most teachers, inured as they are to 
the lecture method of teaching, tend to 
deliver “edifying” lecturettes rather 
than to lead genuine discussion among 





“Bul we are only beginning 

in this country, with our extraordinary 
American reliance 

on organization, to see that 

the alpha and omega 

in a university is the tone of it, 

and that this tone 

is set by human 


personalities exclusively.” 


William James 





the students. The conference method 
requires from the teacher other virtues 
which the lecture situation does not ask 
of him: patience, in abundance, with the 
fumblings and gropings of his students; 
tact to handle the over-eager, the mono- 
loguists and the know-it-alls, and sensi- 
tivity to the nuances of group dynamics. 
The conference situation also asks a dif- 
ferent and more demanding kind of 
daily preparation than the lecture. 


The general studies type of program 
requires additional capacities and thus 
it poses the most serious staffing difficul- 
ties. Yet it is a program of this kind that 
many educators believe imperative in 
this age of technology. Educators are 
aware that “the great talent hunt” which 
gobbles up their students is primarily a 
hunt for specialists. Lest this talent hunt 
contribute to further emasculation of 
the liberal arts curriculum and result in 
making our brightest students “unedu- 
cated” college graduates, many colleges 
are attempting to interest their better 
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students in special general education 
type programs. If the problem of or- 
ganizing general honors courses so that 
they achieve breadth yet avoid being 
survey courses is a persistent one, the 
major difficulty is that of finding broadly 
trained teachers to conduct them. 


Teachers have themselves been caught 
in the web of specialization. One his- 
torian sourly remarked: “We don’t turn 
out historians anymore; or even Amer- 
ican historians; and sometimes not even 
American diplomatic historians; but 
men who are equipped only to spend a 
lifetime on such a small segment of his- 
tory as, for example, the diplomatic his- 
tory of the United States between 1914 
and 1920.” While few college teachers 
are able to confine their teaching to such 
a degree of specialization, it remains 
true that a department tends to hire new 
staff on the basis of some lack in an area 
within its field. Since salary increases, 
promotions, and tenure normally de- 
pend far more on evidence of scholar- 
ship as exhibited in publication than on 
scholarship exhibited in the teaching of 
introductory courses, new faculty men 
often devote their major efforts to push- 
ing forward the frontiers of minutiae. 


It does not follow from this, of course, 
that research is unimportant or that ex- 
cellent teaching and significant research 
are irreconcilable, but the present system 
does tend to breed a kind of narrowness 
that often makes the undergraduate edu- 
cation our faculties dispense seem a 
forced march through continuous fields 
of dullness. At any rate, this kind of 
specialized training does not nurture 
the widely read, widely curious teacher 
whom we need for general honors work. 


General honors teaching requires a 
broad learning; it involves the ability to 
synthesize materials from many dimen- 
sions of experience. It requires a sense 
of the pertinent and the significant, the 
willingness and ability to transcend my- 
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opic perspectives. The effective teacher 
in general honors work must be able to 
appreciate and communicate in his 
teaching the humanist tradition and its 
relevance in the twentieth century. 


And where are we to find these schol- 
ar-teachers to staff our honors programs? 
The graduate schools offer their students 
little enough training in teaching, let 
alone training in techniques of leading 
group discussions. We may also hope 
that graduate schools will pay more at- 
tention to the fact that they send us too 
many men who are narrowly learned. 


Even if our graduate schools were to 
stress the development of these skills 
among their students it would be some 
time before the full impact of this em- 
phasis would be felt in the undergradu- 
ate colleges. In the meantime most col- 
leges will be forced to recruit their hon- 
ors staff from their own ranks. There 
are still uncorrupted, dedicated scholar- 
teachers in our faculties who could pro- 
vide a basic core for an honors teaching 
staff, and promising young faculty mem- 
bers might be persuaded to enter honors 
programs as interns. 


In recruiting his staff for an honors 
program, the director will no doubt be 
guided by the following considerations: 
(1) motivation and interest in teaching; 
(2) evidence of superior scholarship; (3) 
the interest of faculty members in de- 
veloping in themselves and in their stu- 
dents breadth of knowledge; (4) educa- 
tional. creativity and flexibility, the will- 
ingness to engage in experimentation. 
The discovery of teachers with these in- 
terests and skills can be aided consider- 
ably by soliciting the recommendations 
of faculty and students. 


An administration sympathetic to the 
honors outlook and to the development 
of a healthy undergraduate program can 
be the catalytic agent which will bring 
the teachers of broad scholarship face to 
face with the leaders of tomorrow. 








Mi experiment 


Hin brainpower 


A Program to Challenge Keen Young Minds at Kansas University 


By Francis H. Heller 


Associate Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas 


HE University of Kansas, under 

Chancellor Franklin O. Murphy, ac- 
cepts the proposition that our colleges, 
if they are to succeed, must challenge 
our young people to extend themselves, 
each according to his ability but each 
to the outer limits of that ability. The 
gifted student program of the College of 
Liberal Arts and Sciences seeks to pro- 
vide this challenge at the point at which 
the student receives his first impressions 
of the ways of Academia—at the fresh- 
man level. 

The key features of the program are: 
early identification, homogeneous group- 
ing, flexibility in the application of 
rules, and advising. The last is, without 
a doubt, the most important element. 
Students in the program are assigned 
to members of the College Administra- 
tive Committee for special advising. 
This committee, which has the power 
to grant exceptions to rules of the Col- 
lege, is composed of six elected members 
of the College faculty besides the Dean. 
It has agreed that it will set aside for 
these selected students such rules as 
might make it impossible or difficult for 
them to avail themselves of the kind of 
program that would most readily bring 
forth the best in the student. Each mem- 


ber may have six or seven freshmen ad- 
visees; as a rule their relationship be- 
comes personal and direct. 

Two things happen to students in the 
“gifted” group. One is acceleration of 
their program; the other is enrichment. 
The Administrative Committee permits 
these students to take more than the 
normal load of courses where the stu- 
dents indicate a desire to do so. They 
are permitted to take courses not nor- 
mally open to freshmen. Similarly, 
wherever possible, they are assigned to 
such sections as departments have set 
up for higher-qualified students. 

What are the results for the 31 stu- 
dents chosen for the program’s first 
group in 1955? The majority attained 
junior standing after three semesters. 
Two of them advanced to senior stand- 
ing at the end of four semesters and dur- 
ing the summer school of 1957 were 
permitted to enroll in advanced mathe- 
matics and psychology courses normal- 
ly open to graduate students only. Ten 
will graduate this June, after three years. 

Students in the program perform bet- 
ter than comparably able students had 
done before the program was instituted. 
Even in courses normally open only to 
juniors and seniors, their grades average 











well above the B level. As one might ex- 


pect, in the honors sections of freshman. 


and sophomore courses their grade-point 
average is close to straight A. Every one 
of the students involved takes English 
in honors sections taught by senior mem- 
bers of the faculty, and every one of 
them participates in discussion groups 
in the Western Civilization program. 

_ These are, however, only the external 
evidences of what has happened. More 
important, these students have remained 
alive to the intellectual opportunities 
the University has afforded them. The 
Library has made available to them the 
privilege of using the stacks, on a par 
with the faculty and graduate students, 
and it is reported by the library staff 
that they have made more intensive use 
of this privilege than many of the mem- 
bers of the faculty. 

The teaching departments have shown 
themselves alert to this student response. 
In 1957-58, honors sections were of- 
fered not only in English and mathe- 
matics, where this has been common for 
several years, but in German, French, 
Spanish, general biology, economics, 
psychology, sociology, western civiliza- 
tion, chemistry, physics, history, speech, 
and zoology. At least three more depart- 
ments will join this group next year. 

By virtue of a small grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation, twenty of the best 
students in the College have been assist- 
ing senior members of the faculty in 
their own research. These are small 
grants and the student is not expected 
to put in more than six or eight hours a 
week. He is an actual participant in the 
research effort; the appointment speci- 
fically excludes purely clerical or min- 
isterial chores. 

The participants in the program in its 
first year were drawn from the finalist 
group in the statewide competition for 
the Summertield and Watkins Scholar- 
ships—the University’s top awards. Long- 
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range studies had shown that students 
selected, on the basis of preliminary tests, 
for these finals ranked in or near the 
highest 2% of high school graduates by 
nationwide norms. 


In the first year, 31 such students were 
invited to participate. In the second 
year, to the Summerfield and Watkins 
scholars and finalists were added stu- 
dents who had qualified for the Certifi- 
cate of Merit of the National Merit 
Scholarship program and a few who had 
been identified un the result of K. U.’s 
own placement testing. 


The same selection criteria were used 
for the class that entered in the fall of 
1957—and 65 students qualified. These 
65 completed their fall semester with a 
mean gradepoint average (on a 3.00 
scale) of 2.40; they carried an average of 
18 hours, including 12 hours of work 
not open to freshmen. 


The ramifications of the program are 
many. Its impact is felt in the high- 
schools where it provides incentive for 
the superior students and their teachers. 
It is felt on the campus where scholar- 
ship no longer is derided—though none 
would claim that our 3.00 boys are like- 
ly to rival the great Wilt Chamberlain 
in conspicuousness. The faculty’s think- 
ing, too, is affected by the eager students 
who emerge at the end of their sopho- 
more year and demand more of the same 
quality of challenge in instruction from 
their major departments. 


Kansas does not operate a program of 
“general” honors. The hope here is that, 
as the products of our freshman-sopho- 
more program turn to the several de- 
partments to major, they will be the con- 
tinuing sparkplugs of a vibrant and 
meaningful honors spirit that will per- 
meate the whole college and assure that 
in this day of swelling enrollments the 
quality of liberal education will be the 
prime aim of the entire faculty. 


(See note on last page.) 








THE CASE FOR CORPORATE WHOLENESS 
A Proposal to the Faculty of Arts and Science at Vanderbilt 


UR proposal has as its primary pur- 
pose to improve the program of 
instruction for the intellectually gifted. 
In striving toward this aim we can then 
expect to find ways to better the entire 
.academic structure, and to make our 
liberal arts education a more meaning- 
ful experience to all students. 

Our arguments for a new curriculum 
rest upon the conviction that a cosmo- 
politan breadth of knowledge and the 
acquisition of skills are not the only im- 
portant aspects of academic training. A 
liberal arts education is also the cumu- 
lative modification of the personality by 
the development of generalized atti- 
tudes, values, and methods of attacking 
problems. This ideal can be achieved, 
we believe. only by a return to those es- 
sential values of the old classical idea 
of a liberal curriculum, by a revival 
of what may be called the Greek aim. 
We must bring to bear upon the stu- 
dent’s mind the tempering effects of dis- 
cipline and selection; we must restore 
order, and rigorousness, and intellectual 
distinction to all the work of the liberal 
arts college. 

There is nothing new or revolutionary 
in this affirmation of a liberal arts idea. 
However, we are all aware that the vigor 
and force with which we educators have 
affirmed our faith in this ideal has been 
equalled only by the vagueness and lack 
of clarity of our ideas as to the means 
by which this aim may be achieved. We 
must see first that the program as a 
whole is an attempt to combat certain 


influences, or practices, which have 
crept into our liberal art training: 

THE INTELLECTUAL MAZE: 
THE PROBLEM OF PROLIFERA- 
TION. The continual expansion of 
course offerings by adding new subjects 
has resulted in a curriculum that has 
become little more than a labyrinth of 
“advanced” courses. 

THE ELECTIVE SYSTEM: THE 
PROBLEM OF WHIMSICALITY. Our 
elective system, as now practiced, tends 
to leave too much to the whims and 
vagaries of students, rather than to a se- 
lection of subjects universal and human. 

THE NEW CLASSLESS ACADEME: 
THE PROBLEM OF UNDIFFEREN- 
TIATED CEREBRATION. With the 
disappearance of the lines of demarca- 
tion among the four traditiona! classes, 
almost inevitably the methods of in- 
struction and the level of cerebration 
appropriate to freshmen find their way 
into “advanced” classes. 

THE CREDIT - HOUR ALLOW. 
ANCE: THE PROBLEM OF SUPER- 
FICIALITY. Our present system allows, 
and encourages, superficiality of intel- 
lectual endeavor by requiring the stu- 
dent to spend his time among five, six, 
or even seven concurrent courses. 

THE GRADES/QUALITY - POINT 
SYSTEM: THE PROBLEM OF MIS- 
PLACED MOTIVATION. The undue 
emphasis upon grades and quality 
points, resulting from competition for 
admission to professional schools, or for 
purposes of winning honors, tends to 
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make the grade-average the end and aim 
of the student’s education. 

These are perennial problems in high- 
er education. We can only hope to 
ameliorate, rather than remove, their 
effects. We believe this can be accom- 
plished by a program in which the areas 
of study follow in carefully graded se- 
quence, in which the parts add up over 
a four-year period into a corporate 
whole. This would be a program in 
which the principle of corporateness 
will reduce and help direct the student's 
power of election, and lessen his concern 
for grades and quality points in favor of 
a desire to remain a part of a rigorous 
and challenging educational experience. 

Open to a limited number of students, 
and administered by a small and care- 
fully selected staff, the program will be 
used as a base for continuing studies and 
experiments. 


The Special Coordinated Curriculum 
will consist of nine year-courses, or areas 
of study, to be taken in this pattern: 


1. Four courses in Culture of the West, 
to be arranged as a graded sequence, 
one being given in each of the four 
undergraduate years, each course 
building upon the earlier ones. 

2. Two courses on selected problems in 
the natural sciences, to be taken as 
a two-year sequence. 

3. An intensive course comprising work 
in the several social sciences, to be 
taken in the second year. 

4. A course in general mathematics and 
methodology, in the first year. 

5. An intensive course in German or 
French, with emphasis on the nature 
and function of language. 


It should be emphasized that the 
above will be organized not as “courses” 
in the usual sense, but as areas of study 
each relating directly to the others, and 
each requiring independent investiga- 


tion and research. The nine areas will 
take up about one-half of the student’s 
working time during the four years. 


The Coordinated Liberal Studies pro- 
gram is not intended to be incompatible 
with the preparation of professional 
scholars. The courses required in the 
special curriculum allow enough time 
for the student to meet at least the mini- 
mum requirements for any major which 
we now offer. We feel that special inter- 
departmental majors, following directly 
upon and coordinated with the nine 
basic courses, should be made available. 
To this end, we are proposing the Spe- 
cial Topics Major. 

The Special Topics Major introduces 
a new concept in the planning or work 
to be taken in the area of concentration. 
Instead of defining the major in terms 
of a block of courses within a depart- 
ment, or related departments, the Topics 
Major will be organized around a spe- 
cial problem, or area of inquiry, culmi- 
nating in a special seminar designed to 
focus upon that topic. 


This special major will be open to all 
students, but it is designed especially for 
those who have completed the first two 
years of the CPLS program. Our pro- 
posal is presented with the conviction 
that it is important to select a signifi- 
cant body of subject matter upon which 
the students would bring to bear upon a 
single topic or problem the ideas which 
they have acquired from the several 
courses of the Coordinated Program and 
from their other experiences. 

Each Special Topics Major program 
will be planned to be in accord with 
present requirements for the interde- 
partmental major. 

A maximum of 40 to 50 students will 
be chosen from the entering freshman 
by criteria of interest, scholastic apti- 
tude and activities. 


(See note on last page.) 








THE TEXAS BRAND OF HONORS 


A New Four-Point Approach to the Superior Student at Austin 


HE University of Texas has four pro- 

grams for superior students, none 
of which is revolutionary. All are based 
on educational practice current at one 
time or another in many state and pri- 
vate universities. Each, however, has 
been adapted to the organization and 
special conditions under which the Col- 
lege of Arts and Sciences at Texas oper- 
ates. And each in 1958 is receiving wide- 
spread and very strong support. 

The first, recently reorganized by 
Dean Alton Burdine, is a system of ad- 
vanced-standing examinations. Students 
competent to pass the final examination 
in a course (by reason of independent 
reading or some other experience out- 
side classwork) have always been able to 
present themselves for such an examina- 
tion. A grade of A or B is required for 
credit. Now the College expects to use 
this examination system to speed the 
work of abler students by encouraging 
them to prepare regularly for such ex- 
aminations. Last year more than 600 
undergraduates obtained college credit 
under this system. 

The second program is the depart- 
mental honors system, recently revived. 
In its simplest form this system, now re- 
established in six of the two dozen de- 
partments of the college, consists mainly 
of a departmental seminar or sequence 


By Harry H. Ransom 


Provost, University of Texas 


of courses and an honors examination, 
more or less comprehensive. 

The third program, and perhaps the 
most distinctive, is called simply Plan II 
for the A.B. degree. Plan II is a four- 
year program in the liberal arts for stu- 
dents selected from the top quarter of 
their high-school classes. Apart from 
grades, pattern of courses, and recom- 
mendations, admission depends largely 
upon an interview before entrance to 
the University. Usually one hundred 
freshmen are admitted. Specific educa- 
tional interests of these students are tre- 
mendously varied. 

The Plan II freshman takes five, year- 
long courses in mathematics, biology, 
world literature and writing, European 
history, and a foreign language. Occa- 
sional substitutes are permitted. The 
five basic courses are taught in special 
sections (three of the courses, having 
been designed for Plan II, are widely 
imitated in other degree programs of the 
College). Teachers are selected mainly 
for their interest in interdisciplinary 
study and tutorial work. 

The second year includes courses in 
political science, American history, a 
foreign language, and an introduction to 
methods in social science. In the third 
year, when fifteen hours of electives are 
recommended, most students increase 











this total by summer work or by addi- 
tions made possible through the ad- 
vanced-standing examination system. 
Three special courses are offered to 
juniors: classical civilization, advanced 
literature, and a tutorial assignment— 
usually a research paper written under 
a director of the student’s choosing. 


The final year includes a course in 
philosophy and a year-long tutorial 
course based mainly on independent 
reading. Electives account for the re- 
mainder of the “degree requirements.” 
Nearly all Plan II students concentrate 
in one or more fields. By some, the con- 
centration is made intense with a view 
to graduate study; by a few it is extend- 
ed to five years and a second bachelor’s 
degree in another college of the’ Univer- 
sity or a B.S. degree in Arts and Sciences. 


The success of this plan in the Uni- 
versity system and of its graduates, espe- 
cially in the professions and in gradu- 
ate study, might have been expected. 
Less predictable was the demand for 
graduates of the Plan among business 
and industrial organizations, a develop- 
ment clearly visible since 1950. 


Early objections to the program as 
contrary to the democratic purposes of 
a state institution have vanished. During 
the undergraduate years Plan II students 
have contributed notably to extra-cur- 
ricular activities (and continue to con- 
tribute to them, now that they are 
called co-curricular activities). For most 
of us, however, the accomplishments of 
Plan II are intra-curricular. Called an 
“experiment” for too many years, the 
program is now an essential part of the 
College. Constantly changing, it will 
probably be opened up to a much larger 
group of students in the near future. 


Meanwhile, a fourth program has 
been established. Of the 2,500 entering 
freshmen in each year, 250 will be offered 
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as much attention as formerly the Uni- 
versity gave to the 250 hopeless failures. 
An academic advisory office to assist 
these students in long-range academic 
planning will also have charge of schol- 
arships, vocational advice, overseas 
study, and advanced standing recom- 
mendations. From the 250, the top 25 
will be chosen each year as junior fel- 
lows. To this group will be available 
additional tutorial assistance, travel 
grants, and access to specialists in the 
University and elsewhere. Senior mem- 
bers of the administration will be ad- 
visers to the program. 

The time, of course, is ripe for all 
such programs, even though such pro- 
grams may be unequal to the time. 
From the high schools of Texas has 
come a special kind of encouragement, 
and cooperation which will make pos- 
sible the early anticipation of college 
work. In the summer between the 
junior and senior year of high school, 
the University has been offering special- 
ly designed college courses to younger 
scientists. For the first time this year, 
scholarships will be given in other fields; 
as in the sciences, the high school stu- 
dents in the humanities will work in 
separate groups. 

Texas foundations, generous in sup- 
port of Plan II and the new advisory 
program, have been particularly helpful 
in bringing friendly critics to the Uni- 
versity. From the alumni and from these 
critics have come many of the most . 
lively suggestions for the future. Neither 
long experience, nor enthusiastic en- 
couragement, nor generous help leads 
the University to expect miracles. No 
vast expansion is anticipated, not one 
great upheaval. Work enough—and suf- 
ficient benefits—are sure to come from 
sticking to a simple principle of demo- 
cratic education: the best students de- 
serve the best possible education. 

















STARTING THE PROGRAM EARLY 


A Dean's View on the Advantages of Beginning With Freshmen 


By George R. Waggoner 


Dean, College of Liberal Arts and Sciences, University of Kansas 


ANY departmental honors pro- 

grams at the junior-senior level 
have had a tendency to languish and to 
suffer from a lack of vigorous student 
interest. The lack of student interest, I 
think, grows largely out of the student's 
experiences during his first two years of 
college. If the upper division honors 
programs are to flourish, the student's 
first two years must be of a kind to bring 
him to the beginning of his junior year 
both prepared and motivated to volun- 
teer for the independent study and extra 
work that the departmental honors pro- 
grams require. 

The Advanced Placement Program of 
the College Entrance Examination 
Board has called attention to the danger 
of repetition in the freshman year of 
work already done by the gifted student 
in-high school. The first years of college 
are the years, too, where the greatest at- 
trition occurs in the student body and 
where, obviously, the range of ability in 
classes is widest. New freshmen of high 
ability expect the university to differ 
sharply from high school. For outstand- 
ing students for whom no special pro- 
vision is made there is the probability 
that the freshman year wiil be little 
more stimulating or demanding than 
high school. 

Every college may easily be certain of 
at least some of its potentially outstand- 
ing students in advance of the opening 


of the freshman year by examining the 
lists of the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation. 

One large university used this device 
toward the end of the fall semester of 
this year in order to check its freshman 
class. Those freshmen on the National 
Merit list were interviewed. The stu- 
dents were asked how many hours a 
week they were devoting to study. The 
shocking fact then emerged that, on the 
average, students in this group were 
spending only two and one-half to three 
hours a week in outside preparation for 
their classes. And the serious reading of 
these students apart from their class 
work was negligible. 

It is unfortunately true that, up to the 
present, there has been much more in- 
terest in programs for the gifted among 
the best high schools than there has 
been in the large universities. This fact 
seems particularly unfortunate when one 
recognizes that the critical time for the 
student is his freshman year—the most 
neglected area in the university so far 
as the gifted student is concerned. At 
this level there is great concern over the 
marginal student. Remedial courses are 
numerous. Administrative staff and ad- 
visers, even teachers, devote most of their 
attention to the student who lacks ade- 
quate ability and preparation. 

Two aspects of the sad plight of the 
gifted student in the lower division of 











the large university deserve attention. 
One of these has to do with counseling 
and academic regulations; the other 
with courses. 


It is easy to check the lists of National 
Merit Scholars, particularly in a state 
university, against the roster of a fresh- 
man class. A survey of eight large uni- 
versities last year indicated, first, that 
there were appreciable numbers of these 
gifted students in the freshman class of 
each of these universities; and, second, 
that none of the deans or associate deans 
responsible for the counseling and pro- 
gram-planning of freshmen had avail- 
able the names or even the numbers of 
these capable students. In all of these 
universities no special attention, either 
by the academic adviser or in the aca- 
demic program, was given to these stu- 
dents. 

Clearly, there is need to identify the 
freshman of outstanding ability as he be- 
gins his university work. The task is 
actually done already in most univer- 
sities through well-established scholar- 
ship programs, though this information 
is often neglected by the academic divi- 
sions of the university. Anyone missed 
by these earlier devices can be identified 
through careful scrutiny of both high 
school records and the usual orientation 
tests which almost all universities give. 
Really outstanding students identified 
in any of these ways then deserve out- 
standing academic advisers, advisers who 
are given the authority to waive the 
usual academic regulations to the extent 
that is necessary in order that the gifted 
student be placed in a program of 
courses that challenge his full ability. 
These steps must be taken as the fresh- 
man enters the university; not after he 
has a semester or a year to adjust to the 
conventional pace of the average student. 


The second matter of concern is the 
quality and rigor of the courses the gift- 
ed freshman takes. Most universities 
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have traditionally supplied a variety of 
remedial courses to the marginal stu- 
dent, particularly in English, mathe- 
matics, and foreign language. Only a 
few have traditionally set up honors sec- 
tions for the student of high ability. 


In freshman courses all students are 
likely to be placed in the same classes 
regardless of ability and regardless of 
whether or not the student has studied 
the subject in high school. The obvious 
solution to the supplying of fully chal- 
lenging courses at the freshman level is 
that of honors sections. Most of the 
freshman courses are multi-sectional. 
Just as marginal students are placed in 
remedial sections, students at the far op- 
posite end of the spectrum of ability, 
preparation, and motivation also must 
be placed in honors sections where the 
pace of the work is fast, where the em- 
phasis is on the analytical and theoret- 
ical rather than the merely descriptive, 
and where the competition is strenuous. 


The April issue of The Superior Stu- 
dent indicates how successful a few uni- 
versities have been in the setting up of 
special advisory systems and special hon- 
ors sections for highly gifted freshmen. 
In the College of Arts and Sciences at 
the University of Kansas a program for 
freshmen and sophomores of the kind 
described above is in its third year. Dur- 
ing the current semester there are hon- 
ors sections for gifted students in the 
elementary courses of fourteen depart- 
ments. Next fall certain additions will 
be made. 


Colleges and universities are misdi- 
recting their energies if they focus atten- 
tion upon the marginal student at the 
expense of the able student. The insti- 
tution as a whole, and all of the students 
in it, will profit if much attention is 
given to providing the best of advising 
and of instruction for the gifted student 
in the freshman class. 


(See note on last page.) 











The Honors College 


at michigan state university 


By Stanley J. Idzerda 


Director, The Honors College, Michigan State University 


ARIOUS colleges in Michigan State 

University have had “honor courses” 
and “honors programs” for some years. 
But they did not affect all of the top 
ability students; they were seldom inter- 
disciplinary in impact; they did not pro- 
vide the co-curricular aspects of honors 
work which can pull together the goals 
of the whole university and promote in- 
tellectual excellence. 

When our administration and faculty 
addressed themselves anew to the prob- 
lem of the superior student several years 
ago, they first wanted to know what these 
students were like. The Counseling 
Center spent close to a year in tests and 
depth interviews and came up with the 
conclusion that the superior student is 
distinguished from other students only 
in that he is a superior student. This 
was a significant finding. All the evi- 
dence indicated that in terms of socio- 
economic background, sex, aspirations 
and other characteristics these students 
were definitely individuals, with indi- 
vidual needs. In short, any master-cur- 
riculum or master-plan intended to fit 
all of them would be a Procrustean bed. 

If the students in the upper five per 
cent of their class exhibited any simi- 
larity, it lay in the fact that many of 
them sensed a lack of challenge. Given 
this individuality and the evidence of 
lack of challenge, a faculty committee 
under the direction of Thomas H. 
Hamilton, Vice President for Academic 





Affairs, set to work to develop a program 
suited to the goals of the faculty and the 
needs of the students. 


Any such program had to be character- 
ized by, (1) simplicity, (2) a potential 
for heightening the challenge which con- 
fronts the very able by removing restric- 
tions which any curriculum has designed 
for a large body of students, (3) a heavy 
reliance on guidance geared to the par- 
ticular and special needs of the individ- 
ual superior student. 


Other than challenge, and individual 
treatment, the basic objectives of the 
program were: (1) acceleration of sub- 
ject matter, rather than acceleration in 
terms of time to complete the degree, 
(2) flexibility, (3) emphasis on breadth 
of knowledge, analytical skill, judgment, 
and the responsibility of talent, rather 
than a narrow, highly-developed strength 
in one or two academic areas, (4) recog- 
nition of the superior student. 

The program proposed by this faculty 
committee was in the form of a new col- 
lege of the University, called the Honors 
College. The committee avoided the de- 
tailing of techniques and devices, while 
it stated the general principles. The 
details of the program were left to a 
full-time director and a committee of 
members from each of the nine colleges. 


The basic features of the program are 
these: 


1. At the end of the freshman year, 
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all students who have achieved a cumu- 
lative B plus average are given the op- 
tion of entering the Honors College. 
Students who fail to attain this average 
in their first year but do in their second, 
may enter the Honors College then. 


2. Once a student has been desig- 
nated an Honors College Scholar, all 
requirements for his graduation, other 
than total number of hours, will be 
waived. He will be assigned an Honors 
College Advisor who has been carefully 
selected for this function in the college 
of the student’s major interest. 


3. The Advisor then works out with 
the student a program of study which 
seems appropriate for the individual. 
This program is subject to approval by 
an Honors Committee of the college be- 
fore being undertaken by the student. 
This committee has the responsibility of 
making certain that both general educa- 
tion and the special discipline are repre- 
sented in the student’s program. 

4. Such a course of study may include 
any of a number of possibilities: attain- 
ing of credit in some courses by examina- 
tion; independent study under a faculty 
member willing to undertake its super- 
vision; waiving of prerequisites for ad- 
vanced courses; and permission to take 
graduate courses. 


5. When the student completes the 


proper total number of hours, and the 
Advisor is convinced that the time has 
come when the student should be award- 
ed the baccalaureate degree, he makes 
that recommendation to the Honors 
Committee of the college in which the 
student is concentrating. 

With these essential provisions out- 
lined, the plan was brought before the 
entire faculty for approval, and was 
passed by a voice vote. 

Two facts are worthy of note here. 
First, the Honors College was designed 
by and approved by the faculty. Second, 
it was not a crash program, but was ap- 
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proved in November 1956 after more 
than a year of study. One can only re- 
mark that crash programs are likely to 
do just that, and any program which is 
passed down to the faculty by adminis- 
trative fiat is not likely to have the suc- 
cess one hopes for it. 

The program thus far has been well 
received. Of the 319 students eligible 
in September, 1957, 312 opted for the 
program. These students are guided in 
their work by Honors College advisors. 
All nine colleges in the University are 
involved in the program, and the 141 
Advisors assigned to the students come, 
in each case, from the field in which the 
student is majoring. All students in the 
university are required to have at least 
one quarter of their work in general edu- 
cation. It is expected that the Honors 
College student will have even more 
general education. 


The Honors College is an administra- 
tive entity. The director of the new col- 
lege has no other duties. In itself, this 
is evidence to those on campus that an 
attempt is being made to institutionalize 
a value proper to the university. 


The students have “Honors College’’ 
stamped on their identification cards, 
they receive a bulletin from the Honors 
College office each week detailing the 
various intellectual and cultural events 
available, they have graduate student 
privileges in the library, carrells in the 
stacks, and a special Honors College 
lounge in the library. Also, some Hon- 
ors College Colloquia are available in 
the evening. 


Probably none of these items is essen- 
tial to first-rate scholarship, but they are 
factors which improve the total climate 
and motivate other students to do their 
best. Plato once remarked, “What is 
honored in a country is practiced there.”’ 
In any event, many of the freshmen are 
aspiring to be Honors College scholars 
in their sophomore year. 








A LOOK AT THE TALENTED 


A Summary of the Annual Report on National Merit Scholars 


By H. F. Harding 


Director, National Security Policy Seminar, Ohio State University 


R. John M. Stalnaker, President of 

the National Merit Scholarship 
Corporation, has just published his sec- 
ond annual report for the year ending 
June 30, 1957. It contains many impli- 
cations for those interested in superior 
students. I summarize below a few of 
the findings listed in tables 1 through 12 
of the report. 

Nearly half of the finalists-and scholars 
come from the following nine states: 
New York, Pennsylvania, California, II- 
linois, Ohio, Michigan, New Jersey, In- 
diana, and Massachusetts. 

About one-quarter of the finalists plan 
careers in industrial research. Others 
plan to enter: Engineering, 23%; teach- 
ing, 16%; medicine, 9%; business and 
law, 5% each. 

Harvard University was the first choice 
in 1956 and 1957 of the largest number 
of scholars. Sixty-three are presently en- 
rolled there. The other leading colleges 
and universities are: Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, 55; Princeton Uni- 
versity, 27; Yale University, 26; Stanford 
University, 25; Cornell, 21; University 
of Michigan, 19; California Institute of 
Technology, 19; Rice Institute, 18; 
Swarthmore College, 16; Wellesley Col- 
lege, 15; Reed College, 12, and Oberlin 
College, 10. 

The leading occupations of fathers as 
reported by 1957 scholars are as follows: 
Engineer, 64; business executive, 49; col- 
lege teacher, 35; salesman, 33; attorney, 


30; plant department manager, 29; gen- 
eral manager, 26; clergyman, 21. 

Of the 827 scholars in residence in 
March, 1957, 587 were 17 years old, 134 
were 16, 10 were 15 and 2 were 14 years 
old. Ninety-two were 18 years old, | was 
19 and 1 was 21. 


The number of children in families 
of 1957: scholars are as follows: 1 child, 
16%; 2 children, 39%; 3 children, 25%; 
4 children, 10%; and 5 children, 4%. 

The largest number of scholars came 
from high schools where the senior class 
is between 101 and 200 in size. The next 
largest number came from schools be- 
tween 201 and 300 in size. 


Eighty per cent of the scholars came 
from public schools, 12 per cent from 
independent schools, and 8 per cent from 
Catholic schools. 


Perhaps a most significant statement 
for readers of this Newsletter is the fol- 
lowing paragraph dealing with the re- 
search being conducted by Dr. John L. 
Holland and his staff. “The areas in 
which studies are now in process or are 
planned include the methods of select- 
ing talented youth; the means for moti- 
vating able youth to seek advanced train- 
ing; the educational environments con- 
ducive to the development of unusual 
ability; the determinations of college 
and career choices; the progress of Merit 
Scholars; the impact of the program on 
students, schools, and the public.” 
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notes and comments 





T INDIANA UNIVERSITY, Professor Ray L. Heffner, Jr., chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Honors, reports that 15 departments in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences are working out departmental programs in line with a Revised Honors Pro- 
gram adopted by the faculty last spring. The new program, which leads to a special 
degree, requires students to complete an honors seminar, either departmental or in- 
terdepartmental; to participate in some phase of honors work each semester; to pre- 
pare a senior essay or other major project, and to ‘aie a comprehensive examination. 
Indiana provides special honors sections in some elementary courses, a special 
freshmen “seminar” in world literature and an honors program for freshmen in gov- 
ernment. An interdepartmental colloquium for juniors and seniors was organized 
last fall. It centered on Darwin in the fall semester and Newton in the spring. Pro- 
fessor Heffner says its “main purpose is to bring together for discussion bright stu- 
dents and faculty members from various departments, hoping that they will explore 
some of the relationships among disciplines.” 

Heffner points out that “the College of Arts and Sciences at Indiana is strongly 
departmentalized, and that we do not intend in any major way to combat this de- 
partmentalization through the honors program. We do not, for example, look for- 
ward to anything like the Colorado system of general honors as entirely distinct from 
departmental honors. We do hope to bring superior students from various depart- 
ments together in the colloquia and to make these colloquia interdisciplinary excur- 
sions; but the primary responsibility for planning programs, for advising students and 
for most other things will, as has been true in the past, rest with the departments.” 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA at Vermillion will con- 
duct a summer institute for high school honors students from June 9 through July 
18. Properly qualified students who have completed their junior year but not more 
than the first half of their senior year in high school will live in university dormi- 
tories for six weeks and go through an intensive schedule of seminars and classes. 

“The institute is designed,” according to the announcement, “to give these 
students a firm understanding of two basic studies—mathematics and English—and 
to give them a broad background in the arts and sciences through a seminar and 
planned reading. The work will not duplicate that in any standard high school or 
college course. The purpose of the Institute is not to give credit for courses that 
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the student would take in the future, but to give him a foundation that will make 
future courses more meaningful.” Dr. Wayne Gutzman, professor of mathematics, 
and Dr. Sherwood Cummings, professor of English, will make up the Institute faculty. 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY is working with Istrouma High School 
in Baton Rouge to establish “a pilot program beginning next fall to coordinate col- 
lege and high school efforts to provide better training for superior students.” Assist- 
ant Professor George Branam of the English Department, coordinator of the honors 
colloquium, reports that “Istrouma seems a particularly good school for this experi- 
ment, since its staff has worked out a system of ‘opportunity’ classes in English, math- 
ematics and the sciences on the 10th, 11th and 12th grade levels.” 

“We are hoping,” says Branam, “to work out a program of advanced placement 
for qualified students and to provide enriched courses for these and other able stu- 
dents. Preliminary plans are being made for a state-wide conference, probably next 
fall, to bring together personnel from the various colleges and high schools in the 
state to discuss problems of providing for the superior student.” 

Branam is enthusiastic about Louisiana State’s Natural Science honors collo- 
quium for juniors and seniors. The course, under the direction of Prof. Harry 
Wheeler, probed into the evidences for a theory of the origin of life last fall. The 
course aroused interest on campus and received publicity in the local newspaper. 
Branam writes that the “faculty response was encouraging; cooperation was extended 
wherever requested.” The colloquium topic this spring is “Fifth Century Greece,” 
and the approach is interdepartmental. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF UTAH, a faculty Honors Committee has recom- 
mended a new program to the administration, involving colloquia, seminars, theses 
and oral examinations. The aim, according to the proposal, is “to give the student a 
deeper knowledge of his specialty by increased work and more individual effort in 
the departments, and to give a broader education through more interdepartmental 
offerings and the colloquia.” 

In its report, the committee recommends the program on the condition that “a 
realistic view of staff and budget is taken.” Without such a view, the committee feels 
“that the program is doomed and had better not be undertaken.” The program 
would admit students with a 3.2 average in all studies. At Utah, this would qualify 
about six per cent of the students now in the sophomore class. Professor Jack 
Adamson of the Department of English is chairman of the Utah committee. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MASSACHUSETTS has developed a new program to 
speed the education of the superior student in both high school and college. The 
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program involves the admission to the university of high school juniors with high 
academic standards, superior scores on the College Entrance Board Examinations 
and the recommendation of their high school principals. These students may omit 
their senior year in high school. 

The qualified student is also given credit at the university for college level 
courses taken in his senior year in high school. At the university he may omit some 
basic required courses by passing examinations and obtain credit in other courses by 
independent study and examination. Dr. Manley Mandel is chairman of the honors 
council. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA has been holding informal meetings of 
the faculty of Arts and Sciences to discuss changes in an existing departmental hon- 
ors approach. The program now involves the award of degrees with distinction to 
the upper five per cent of the graduating class and the award of degrees with high 
distinction to those who also write a satisfactory senior thesis. Only about a dozen 
students have been qualifying for the higher degree each year. 

The faculty is considering an early selection of superior students for partici- 
pation in seminars and special departmental courses, and the Department of Mathe- 
matics has already started an experiment along these lines. Degrees with honors or 
high honors would be awarded, under one proposal, on the basis of high scholastic 
standing; a thesis or term paper based on a project; recommendation of a depart- 
ment, with or without a comprehensive examination, and participation in seminars 
or special courses. The degree with distinction, based on grades alone, would be re- 
tained. 

ICSS director J. W. Cohen addressed a faculty meeting on honors during a 
visit to the University of Nebraska on March 26 and 27. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH CAROLINA has been admitting qualified 
high school students to advanced standing with college credit. “We believe,” writes 
Dean R. H. Wienefeld, “that a student should be admitted to a program at the level 
for which he is intellectually prepared and which will offer him a challenge to do 
superior work. . . 

“The tendency has been for an increasing number of departments to permit 
selected students to exempt introductory courses. It has been our experience that 
such opportunities attract the more able high school students. For admission, we 
do not prescribe a definite number of high school units or a high school diploma. 
It is not unusual to admit a student from the IIth grade if he can achieve the re- 
quired score on our entrance examination. In turn, the high schools have been in- 
fluenced by our policies—they are now making a sincere effort in their programs to 
afford students those courses that will enable them to enter college with advanced 
standing. 








“For many years, too, the University has had a regulation permitting students 
to absolve course requirements by examination without class attendance. In such 
cases the department involved will require the student to do systematic reading in 
the area of the course in order to improve his chances of making the minimum grade 
of B required by this procedure.” 


BOSTON COLLEGE has established a new Office of Special Programs to ad- 
minister an honors program and other programs related to it. The Office handles 
students who apply for college credit for high school courses, for admission without 
diploma and for advanced standing. It also works to encourage the development of 
college level courses in the secondary schools of the area. 

“An examination of the honors program by a faculty committee,” writes P. 
Albert Duhamel, director of the office, “made it obvious that the continued treatment 
of the academically talented students on campus with no thought of where they 
‘came from and where they were going was rather ridiculous. Students qualified for 
the honors program can profit from college level courses on the secondary school 
level and they are also, frequently, students who have everything to gain by early 
admission or admission to advanced standing.” 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECOND- 
ARY SCHOOLS is planning to establish pilot projects in 50 high schools in 19 states 
to find better ways of identifying, guiding and motivating the superior high school 
student and encouraging him to go on to college. 

Each high school will assign personnel to operate its project and send an ad- 
ministrator and a counselor to five-day regional workshops in the summers of 1958 
and 1959. The NCA project is being financed by a grant of $174,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation. Inquiries should be directed to NCA Superior and Talented 
Student Project, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois. 

Summer workshops in 1958 will be at the University of Michigan, June 23-27; 
Northwestern University, July 7-12; the University of Oklahoma, July 14-18; the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, July 28-August 1, and the University of Colorado, August 4-8. 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS a committee has been established to 
consider the feasibility of an all-university program for superior students. The chair- 
man of the Illinois Committee on Programs for Superior Students is Prof. Charles 
A. Knudson of the Department of French, CENTRAL MISSOURI STATE COL- 
LEGE in Warrensburg has a new honors program which provides tuition scholarships 
for all honors students for each quarter of the freshman year. Next fall, the college 
plans to select about 35 honors students in a freshman class of about 1,000. The 
students will be chosen for the scholarships as high school seniors. 
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VISITS TO SOUTHERN UNIVER- 
SITIES have been planned by ICSS Di- 
rector J. W. Cohen during April and 
part of May. His itinerary includes the 
Universities of Miami, Florida, West 
Virginia, Texas, Louisiana State, Missis- 
sippi, Alabama, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee and Louisville and Howard Uni- 
versity. He will visit other southern 
schools in June and July. 

Professor Cohen will be discussing 
plans for a southern regional conference 
on the superior student at Austin, Texas, 
in November. He will also be seeking 
information on honors programs in 
other parts of the country as he has ob- 
served them during his travels on a 
Rockefeller grant in the last year and a 
half. 

In March and early April Professor 
Cohen visited the Universities of New 
Mexico, Nebraska, California and Utah. 


IN THE KANSAS HONORS PRO- 
GRAM, described by Associate Dean 
Heller, the number of eligible freshmen 
increased 60 per cent in 1957, although 
the same selection criteria were used. 

“I think we have some pretty fair 
hunches,” writes Dean Heller, “about 
the reasons. They boil down to the 
proposition that ‘nothing succeeds like 
success.’ All other things being equal, 


our program has begun to make Kansas 
a desirable place for the gifted. 

“To illustrate this point, I saw yes- 
terday two freshmen from Harvard and 
Vassar respectively, both straight A stu- 
dents, who had heard from high school 
classmates of their experiences here— 
and will join them next fall. And each 
of these in turn, of course, affects the de- 
cisions of like-minded seniors and juniors 
still in high school.” 


DEAN WAGGONER’S ARTICLE on 
“Starting the Program Early” is drawn 
largely from two previous articles: “The 
Gifted Student in the State University,” 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCA- 
TION, XXVIII (November, 1957); “A 
Program for Gifted Freshmen and Soph- 
omores in the College of Arts and Sci- 
ences at the University of Kansas,” UNI- 
VERSITY OF KANSAS BULLETIN 
OF EDUCATION, XII (Nov., 1957). 


THE VANDERBILT ARTICLE is 
condensed from a proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policy under the 
chairmanship of Prof. Rob Roy of the 
English Department. The proposal is 
under consideration by the Arts and 
Science Faculty. 

“Our main purposes,” writes Dean 
Ewing P. Shahan, a member of the com- 
mittee, “are three: 1. To develop a gen- 
eral education program which will help 
the student frame his Weltanschauung 
rather than merely giving him breadth 
and to have this program reach a cul- 
mination in the student’s junior and 
senior years; 2. To create an experimen- 
tal situation involving highly selected 
students in which we can try out differ- 
ent teaching approaches, different stu- 
dent-faculty relations and try to test our 
educational aims; 3. To create the best 
possible morale and intellectual motiva- 
tion among a group of able students in 
the hope that this will spread to the 
rest of the student body.” 














